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BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 





THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING: THREMMATOLOGY 
By Evcene Davenport, Dean of the College of spftoiun. Director of the 
icultural Experiment Station, and Prof of logy in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 8vo, cloth, 727 pages, illustrated. 
“ Principles of Breeding” is a pioneer in the worthy endeavor to collate with 
the practical side of breeding the results of recent research in the processes and 
factors which govern the evolution of plants and animals. 


FUNGOUS DISEASES OF PLANTS 
By Benjamin Mince Ducaear, Professor of Plant Physiology in Cornell Univer- 
sity. 8vo, cloth, 508 pages, illustrated. 
In this book are presented many of the vital facts brought to light by modern 
research in plant pathology, which should be invaluable to farmers, gardeners, 
and every one interested in plants. 


SOIL FERTILITY AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 

Cyrit Gzorcs Horxins, Professor of Agronomy in the University of Illinois 

ef in Agronomy and Chemistry and Vice Director in the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 8vo, cloth, xxiii + 653 pages. 

A Book of the times, for the farmer and agricultural student. By means of 
statistics gathered from the agricultural experiment stations in different parts of 
the United States, Professor Hopkins shows why the ordinary farmer reaps such 
comparatively r sesults for his labor, and demonstrates the scientific but 
practical remedies for the depletion of the soil in each section of the country. 


EXAMINING AND GRADING GRAINS 
By Tuomas L. Lyon, Professor of Experimental momy in the Federal 
Experimental Station, Cornell University, and Epwarp G. Montcomery, Assist- 
ant Professor of Field Crops in the University of Nebraska. 12mo, cloth, 10: 
pages, illustrated. 
Lyon and Montgomery's“ Suggestions to Teachers using Examining and Grading 
Grains’ will be sent free, on application, to any teacher of agriculture. 





Tue exercises, of which this book is largely composed, are designed to give 


the student thorough drill in the study of the structure and quality of all of the 
cereals, in the identification of seeds of the common grasses, millets, and leg- 
umes, and in judging the quality of hay of these crops. 


TYPES AND BREEDS OF FARM ANIMALS 
By Cuar.es Sumner Piums, Professor of Animal Husbandry in the College of 
Agriculture of the Ohio State University. 8vo, cloth, 563 pages, illustrated. 
“Types and Breeds of Farm Animais” includes a discussion of the original 
habitat of breed development, with pages on European history, special American 
history, the work of pioneer breeders, famous animals, families or tribes, breed 
ristics, and breed and individual records. 
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Salvation Army Incorporated 


ully solicits contributions for its charitable and phil- Photographs of Cape Cod 


ppic work among the worthy poor. A capable, trust- 
and experienced agency whose workers know the awful 
through years of personal contact with all forms of pov- 9 T 
Maintaining departments for FREE EMPLOYMENT, SMALL S STUDIO 
LEGAL AID AND DISTRIBUTING COAL, PRO- 
HONS, MEDICINE, CLOTHING, RENT AND ALL Buzzards Ba 
IS OF RELIEF. Every case known to us by personal ys Mass. 
empathetic investigation. Information cheerfully fur- 
and Annual Reports mailed on request. Contributions 
tely acknowledged and concientiously ‘distributed. : : me 
Reed is great and Y®UR ASSISTANCE URGENTLY The fine engravings in this issue are reproduced 
CITED. Make remittances payable to The Salvation _ — 
and mail to Colonel A. Gifford, 8 East Brookline Street, from photographs by Gray’s 
Mass, 











REMARKABLE WORK BY A CAPE 
COD PHOTOGRAPHER 








HE remarkable photograph of ‘“Moonlight on Cape Cod Bay,’ which 
faces this page, and the beautiful views of Cape Cod that appeared 
in our August issue, are the work of Miss Lillian Small, of Small’s 

Studio, Buzzard’s Bay, Massachusetts. These views in our August issuc 
were erroneously credited to “Gray’s Studio.” 

Miss Small has shown a fine appreciation of the peculiar charm of 
Cape Cod scenery, and has interpreted it with her camera in a masterly 
manner. 

It is interesting to note that she has met with great success in hei 
undertaking. The summer visitor of today, and the native as well, is edu- 
‘ated as never before to the beauties of the natural world and to the ar- 
tistry of good interpretative representation. 

Miss Small says that she finds her pleasure in the delight of doing 
something useful, and doing it well. She has taken up a work that might 
be followed, in other districts, by New Engiand girls, who would find in 
this beautiful pastime of nature photography pleasure and profit. 
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SPRINGFIELD AND THE NATIONAL 
SHOW 


DAIRY 


Witu ILLUSTRATIONS BY MEMBERS OF THE SPRINGFIELD CAMERA CLUB 


S announced in the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE several 
months ago, the National Dairy 

Show will be held this year at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, October twelfth to 
twenty-first, inclusive. The exposition 
will occupy the newly acquired and 
equipped grounds of the Eastern 
States Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, a park of some two hundred 
acres in West Springfield, with twelve 
permanent buildings having a total 
floor area of five hundred thousand 
square feet. 

This seems to us to be, in many 
ways, the most broadly and beneficent- 
ly significant event for New England, 
since the present publishers have di- 
rected the affairs of the New England 
Magazine, and we have given to it 
much attention accordingly, and shall 
probably feel called upon to enlarge 
upon the event yet further as the work 
bears fruit. 

Springfield is preparing to house 
(and to house comfortably), a great 
concourse of people from all New Eng- 
land and from every state in the Union. 
There are more than one hundred ho- 
tels in greater Springfield, and these 
have organized for efficient co-opera- 
tion in meeting the situation. In ad- 
dition to this hotel accommodation, 
Springfield has mobilized her home 
hospitality, with the result that so 
many rooms are offered to the commit- 


tee that listing has been a strenuous 
task. Springfield feels amply prepared 
to house at least twenty-thousand 


JOHN A. SCHEURLE, Esq. 
Secretary Hampden County Improvement League 


strangers each night that the 'exposi- 
tion is open. Surely, the latch--string 
is out in Springfield, and it is doubtful 
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THE OLD DAY HOUSE, WEST SPRINGFIELD 


if ever before a New England city has 
so heartily and earnestly opened its 


doors to visiting strangers. 
The occasion is a fitting one for a 
careful estimate and appreciation of 


Springfield as a city. For this move- 
ment originated in the activities of 
that enterprising community, and par- 
ticularly of the Springfield Board of 
Trade. It is easy to forget this fact, 
but important to remember it. The 
Springfield Board of Trade, of which 
Mr. Frank H. Page is president, and 
Mr. George E. Foss, secretary, has 
from the first nurtured and housed 
this movement, and the other allied 
movements, that have served so ad- 
mirably as its feeding roots. The 
Springfield Board of Trade paid the 


. o 
early expenses, and believed when 


others doubted. In the final achieve- 
ment, that organization may feel a 
just pride. And this is detracting 
nothing from the work of those who 
have been associated more directly 
with the management of the fully de- 
veloped enterprise. Theirs, too, is a 
monumental work. It is not omitting 
to recognize the tireless and efficient 
labors of Mr. W. E. Parcelle, the Pub- 
licity Manager of the Eastern States 


Exposition Company, and a man 
whose energy and wisdom has born 
fruit at every point in its progress. 
The New England Magazine desires 
to do the fullest justice to these and 
others. In an earlier issue (May, 
1916), we had something to say of 
a few among the many. But at the 
present moment, we are concerning 
ourselves rather with the movement 
as a Springfield enterprise. We are 
singing the paean of New England’s 
great inland metropolis, of the tri- 
umph of her foresight and energy, of 
the first-fruits of her conquest of in- 
sular individualism in a great co- 
operative effort. 

Springfield is nobly situated on the 
Connecticut river, in a region beauti- 
fully diversified, as to natural scenery, 
honored in history, and commercially 
advantageous as the junction point of 
many great highways. The city lies 
midway between Boston and New 
York, midway between Boston and 
Albany, at the gateway of the Berk- 
shire Hills, and for New England, the 
gateway to the west, midway between 
the nation’s greatest city and the na- 
tion’s greatest playground, and in the 
very heart of the best farming district 
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of the eastern states. Withal, Spring- 
field is an industrial city with $40,000,- 
000 invested in manufacturing plants 
and working capital, and an annual 
output valued at more than $50,000,- 
000. As might be expected from her 
situation, her railroad terminal fa- 
cilities for both freight and passenger 
traffic are very extensive. 

In old Europe she would have been 
a cathedral, or metropolitan city; in 
modern America she is an important 
stone in the great supporting arch of 
democracy. Her noble civic centre, 
and dignified and beautiful group of 
municipal buildings replacs in a very 
significant way the ancient cathedral, 
and is the first objective of the visitor’s 
admiration. If New England, spiri- 


tually speaking, is the Italy of America, 
and Boston her Rome, Springfield is her 
Florence, with its intensive civic pride, 
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and proud achievements of collective 
effort. 

Springfield has doubled her popula- 
tion in twenty years, and is now a city 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and is growing at the rate of three 
thousand a year—prospering, growing, 
beneficently outreaching. Such is this 
noble city today, and what it may be 
tomorrow is measured only by the 
constructive imagination of the most 
prophetic minds, tutored by what has 
been done in other days by cities of 
like power and prowess. 

There was a time when a city was a 
state. Athens, Rome, Venice, Flor- 
ence—cities these, but states likewise— 
states calling forth all of patriotic de- 
votion, all of civic virtue that the soul 
could attain. In our time the state is 
a larger concept, territorially, and 
numerically—the city but a local cen- 
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ENTRANCE TO UNITED STATES ARMORY 
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ON THE OLD TOLL BRIDGE 


tre. In this we have lost as well as 
gained—yet, I believe, not permanent- 
ly lost. The day will surely return 
when, in this country, patriotic devo- 
tion to his own city will be counted 
among a man’s highest civic virtues, 
and will move, with something of the 


ancient passion, his devotion and love. 
There is nothing narrow, or parochial, 


in such a conception. The state is 
not belittled, surely, by magnifying 
its constituent elements and public 
service, if it is to be effective for good, 
and not vaporize into vain words and 
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DETAIL OF MUNICIPAL GROUP 


the vanity of proud utterances, must 
ry b 


be intensive as well as discursive. 

I have said these things with the 
direct intention of glorifying the work 
that the men of Springfield have done 
in this magnificent and most promis- 
ing movement—in order, if you will, 
to place a laurel wreath on their heads, 
by no means to flatter, but certainly 
to inspire emulation. 

There is one thing, however, about 
the old city-state days that, let us hope 
has forever passed away in the larger 
conception of the nation and of human- 
ity—I refer to the jealousy that existed 
between community and community, 
frustrating the broadest and best de- 
velopments and sowing seeds of dis; 
cord and war. 

Let no city in New England cherish 
a mean jealousy of Springfield’s 
achievement. On the other hand, let 
us catch the contagion of co-operation, 
not only for future enterprises within 
the borders of each, but to contribute 
what each can to the success of this 
effort that Springfield has made. Let 
us make it an all-New England move- 
ment, as it is designed to be, and as it 
will be in its far-reaching benefits. 


Springfield is in many ways a notable 
city. The name is instantly associated, 
everywhere in America, with a num- 
ber of things representing great achieve- 
ments. One of these is the ‘“Spring- 
field rifle.”’ The location of the first 
national armory at Springfield by 
Washington, who chose the site in 
1789, had an immediate and decisive 
influence on the character of develop- 
ment that should follow. Here was one 
of the first definite aggregations of 
skilled labor on the continent, and, as 
usual, where the skilled labor existed, 
other manufactories sprang into being. 
The armory itself has an enviable rec- 
ord of inventive genius and efficient 
production. The armory grounds are 
an ornament to the city, the new build- 
ings are pleasing, architecturally, and 
the production of rifles is more than 
three hundred a day. In other words, 
Springfield alone is capable, exclusive 
of rifles in storage, to equip about two 
regiments a week with the most effi- 
cient small arm of modern warfare. 
That is a particularly interesting fact in 
this time of preparation for the un- 
seen but always possible emergency. 

Everywhere, also, Springfield is as- 











sociated with the “Springfield Re- 
publican.”’ Now, the building of a rep- 
resentative and influential journal re- 
flects credit not only upon its founders 
and their successors. That it surely 
does. All honor to Samuel Bowles, elder, 
younger, and still younger. But did 
you ever stop to think how much of the 
credit for a great journal is due to the 
community from which it receives its 
primary support? If I were to name 
those available facts which gave the 
surest indication of a city’s future, I 
would certainly give strong emphasis 
to the kind of journals that it fosters, 
and by which, in turn, it is 
fostered. 

Here is the true expression of its 
culture, its democracy, its solidarity, 
its moral courage and enterprise, and 
its harmony and civic spirit. That a 
city the size of Springfield should have 
been able to create a journal of nation- 
al significance is, of course a splendid 
tribute to the men who did the work; 
it is also a most significant indication 
of the future power and influence of 
the city itself. There are other ex- 
cellent journals in Springfield (the 
Springfield “Union,” for example) per- 
haps today as good, perhaps better than 
the old “Republican.” I do not offer 
a judgment as to that. I am merely 
pointing out the spiritual significance 
that undoubtedly attaches to the his- 
tory of the “Republican,”’ as an in- 
dication of the quality of the city. 

Springfield is a daughter of old 
Roxbury, the settlement of the lo- 
cality having been first undertaken 


in 1636 by William Pynchon and a 
mpany of emicrants from that fa- 
us section of Boston. The intention 


the founder was to limit the new 
town to fifty families. Another indi- 
vation that this William Pynchon was 
aman of strong character and individ- 
uality is that he was compelled to re- 
turn to England by the independence 
of his book on the Meritorious Price of 
Our Redemption, a volume displeasing 
to the powers that then were. Pynchon 
first named the settlement “Agawam,” 
but in 1641 the name was changed to 
Springfield, in honor of his native 
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town in old England, where he pos- 
sessed a fine estate, ‘ Essex.’’ 

A remarkable place, old Roxbury, 
and how much good has flown from 
its clear spring of sturdy indepen- 
dence! 

In 1675 the town was burned by the 
Indians, and in 1787, in that curious 
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GLIMPSE OF LOGGIA, MUNICIPAL GROUP 
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ENTRANCE TO ART MUSEUM 


uprising known to history as ‘‘Shay’s 
rebellion,” the arsenal was the object 
of a spirited attack. 

Returning to the subject of those 
things for which Springfield is nation- 
ally famous, we must give a prominent 


place to Webster’s Dictionary. This 
great educational work was first pub- 
lished in Hartford, Connecticut, but 
the purchase of the copyrights by the 
Springfield firm of George and Charles 
Merriam was an event of importance. 
Old Noah Webster made the diction- 
ary in the first place, but the business 
ability of the house of Merriam, by 
whom it has been repeatedly revised, 
manufactured in the most approved 
fashion, and marketed so skilfully that 
no home need to be without its efficient 
guidance, has quite as much to do with 
the making of Webster’s dictionary as 
a national institution, as its first com- 
pilation. 


Springfield is a publishing center of 
no mean importance, and this is very 
largely due to the success of such 
early publishing enterprises, and the 
intellectual element which they fos- 
tered. Dr. J. G. Holland, a genial 
writer and one of the pioneers of mod- 
ern American literature—that is to 
say of the literature emancipated from 
Colonial and European influences, 
was a Springfield man. Here lived and 
labored Gen. Francis A. Walker, one 
of America’s foremost economists and 
a distinguished president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Ed- 
ward King, David A. Wells, ‘‘ Marion 
Harland,” George 8. Merriam, Clark 
W. Bryan, Edward Bellamy, 8. B. 
Griffin, and Rev. A. D. Mayo, are 
other Springfield names that have a 
place in our national literature. And 
if there are today few readers of Bitter 
Sweet and Timothy Titcomb’s letters, 
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it should be remembered that the sale 
of this latter volume at least reached 
75,000 shortly after its publication, 
and even in our day that is a very large 
circulation for a book of that nature. 
The name of “Marion Harland,’ also 
was a household word from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. All this indi- 
cates a vigorous intellectual life, which 
has produced leaders in many walks of 
life. George Bancroft, the historian, 
was, for a long and productive period 
a Springfield man. So was Washington 
Gladden. Springfield has given pres- 
idents to nine American colleges of the 
first rank, including Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton. Her educational insti- 
tutions today are not surpassed within 
their fields. The Springfield High 


schools (there are three) have a most 
enviable record. It is noted by Spring- 
field educators with just pride that 
the first award of the Harvard Phi- 
Beta Kappa trophy went to the Spring- 
field High School, with eight out of 
nine candidates winning honor places. 
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Springfield supplies high school train- 
ing not only in classical and cultural 
studies. She has a well appointed 
Technical High School, and a very 
successful Commercial High School. 
The three institutions, the Central, 
Technical and Commercial High School 
form a most creditable group. 

And while we are discussing these 
things of national repute and have 
been led toward the concerns of the 
younger generation, would the boys 
forgive us if we failed to mention the 
Barney and Berry skate? How many 
thousands upon thousands of happy 
days have been contributed to the 
youth of our land by that famous na- 
tional institution! How many rosy 
cheeks, how much of the pulse and 
bloom of health! 

And then there is the Smith and 
Wesson revolver—ever heard of that, 
you who inhabit any spot on this con- 
tinent, from the plains of Nevada to the 
forests of Maine? Well, I can scarcely 
imagine the habits and _ thoughts 
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of the American who has not heard of 
and, in his day, handled a “Smith 
and Wesson.” And surely the boys 
would have us include the Indian 
Motor Cyele in this list. But these are 
commercial institutions, and if we be- 
gan to enter that field there would be 
noend. Yet I venture to state that the 
stories that could be written about 
these old institutions, their growth, 
and their influence in American life, 
would be an intensely interesting 
story—if it was told as it should be, 
from the standpoint of the human 
interest involved. What, for example, 
has that sterling product “ Bakers’ Ex- 
tracts,’ meant to American house- 
wives? 

We cannot even, in this place, give 
an account of the banks, the insurance 
societies, the railroads, street railways, 
and other such semi-public enterprises. 
Suffice it to say that Springfield is the 
home of seven national banks and trust 
companies with a combined capital 
of $3,250,000 and a surplus of $4,218,- 
000 and deposits of $28,000,000, while 
its three savings banks have deposits 
of $50,000,000. It is also the home of 
that great financial institution, the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company that has on its books out- 
standing insurance to the amount of 
$374,415,941, and has paid to its policy 
holders $115,539,246. The Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurance Co., 
another powerful financial institution 
of which Springfield is the home city, 
has in force today, $1,043,112,633, 
and has paid in losses $65,274,115. 

These facts but hint at the wealth 
and power of the city in the commer- 
cial world—A story, the full develop- 
ment of which would require another 

‘cle. It is not feasible, even to in- 

the range of such enterprises, 

rate their products. 

a of the twentieth cen- 

rfield facing the future 
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architecture of the city at that time, a 
writer in the “Springfield Republican” 
said, with characteristic Springfieldian 
candor, “In Springfield the situation 
(architecturally), in a general way, is 
something like this: The public build- 
ings of the city are inferior to what 
might be expected from the sums spent 
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upon them. There is one beautiful 
church, there are three or four more 
of excellent quality, and a large num- 
ber either dully mediocre or ambitious- 
ly inept. The county court house is 
good, but invisible, the post office is 
indefensible, the library represents the 
dark age of American architecture, 
the city hall is confessedly ugly, the 
old high school is hideous, and the new 
one a fine specimen of a colorless but 
meritorious style, and the other school 
houses vary all the way from very 
bad to pretty good. The militia ar- 
mory and the ex-public market hardly 
count, and the art museum is a charm- 
ing little building necessarily forced 
into a subordinate role.’”’ This was in 
August, 1891, and allowing for the 
usual exaggerations and personal an- 
tipathies, may be called a fair critique 
of the public edifices of the city at that 
time. It was then that Springfield 
really began to get together. And what 
a change the fifteen short years since 
1901 have wrought! 


Nowhere, perhaps, in the United 
States, is there a finer group of munic- 
ipal buildings than in Springfield, 
while the influence of this splendid 
civic centre upon the commercial! and 
domestic architecture has been in- 
calculable. It was in 1906 that the 
old city hall burned, and the new group 
of buildings began to be planned. This 
group, taken together with the new 
public library, the Art Museum and 
the Science Building, form a series of 
public buildings that are of unexcelled 
fitness and of very great charm. 

The central feature of the Municipal 
Group is the great Campanille, tower- 
ing three hundred feet above the pave- 
ment. We are not illustrating this 
beautiful structure, save as it looms 
above the city from a distance, for 
the simple reason that it does not seem 
as yet to have been mastered photo- 
graphically. Existing photographs 


either belittle the tower, or, by ex- 
aggerating it, belittle the fine struc- 
tures that flank it. The resulting views 
are false in impression. 


The subject 
is a difficult one, but some clever pho- 
tographer will conquer it, sooner or 
later, and Springfield will reward his 
success. 

The buildings that flank this tower 
are, one for city offices, and the other 
for public use as an auditorium—one 
of the finest in the state. These buiid- 
ings are of classic design, adorned with 
porticos upheld on fine Corinthian 
columns rising to a height of seventy- 
five feet above the plinth. 

The City Library is another notably 
successful building. It houses a collec- 
tion of some 350,000 volumes, and is 
the center of a broad, modern, in- 
tellectual life. The library has issued a 
number of publications of great value, 
and serves well a community that must 
be rated decidedly high in its intellec- 
tual demands. The building is of pink 
granite, white marble and terra cotta. 
of Renaissance architecture, the mosi 
effective architectural feature being 
the sky light dome as seen from the 
interior. This is very effectively 
worked out on supporting arches, with 
balustrades at the chords. Financially 
the library has been materially aided 
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by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who con- 
tributed $200,000 toward the building 
fund; the balance of nearly like 
amount was contributed by three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight Springfield 
citizens. As an institution, the li- 
brary owes much to the labors of Dr. 
William Rice, who was its librarian 
for many years. 

Closely associated with the library, 
in educational activity are the Art 
Museum and the Science Building. 
The art museum received its great 
impulse from the bequest of G. W. V. 
Smith, whose valuable collections have 


MAIN STREET 
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served as the substantial nucleus about 
which has been gathered a rich and va- 
ried, yet homogeneous collection. The 
Art Museum is one of the most satis- 
factory buildings, aesthetically in the 
city. It was designed by the late Wal- 
ter Tallant Owen, a Springfield archi- 
tect of unusual ability. The building 
itself was. erected from funds _ be- 
quetahed by Horace Smith, supple- 
mented by gifts from citizens of 
Springfield. 

Near by, and completing the group 
of educational structures is the fine 
Science Museum, the collections of 
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which are, for the most part, of natural 
history, and instructively illustrate 
the teaching of the schools. 

In the immediate neighborhood of 
this group of buildings, in Merrick 
Park, stands St. Gaudens’ famous stat- 
ue of The Puritan. This fine bronze 
is the gift of Chester W. Chapin, 
formerly president of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad. It is a memorial to 
Samuel Chapin, one of the founders of 
the city, and commonly spoken of 
as “Deacon Chapin.” 

Springfield is well parked, indeed 
the city, viewed from an eminence, 
appears to be lost in a forest of green- 
ery. The most notable, and largest of 
her parks is Forest Park. This fine 
pleasure ground contains five hundred 
acres, with fifteen miles of drives, and 
more than a million dollars have been 
spent on its acquirement and improve- 
ment. It is but ten minutes by trolley 
from the heart of the city, and its free 
use, by all classes of people, is a test- 
imony to the wisdom of its planning. 


Not only for aggressive work com- 
mercially, but for all manner of civic 
betterment, the forces of the city are 
efficiently organized for quick mobiliza- 
tion by the Springfield Board of Trade. 
This is a working, not a “hot air” 
organization. It does not exist to or- 
ganize junkets and offer opportunities 
for oratory to those hungering for a 
little turn in the lime light. It has a 
membership of fourteen hundred busi- 
ness men, and has performed many 
services of the greatest utility. As has 
been indicated, the great exposition 
now to be held in West Springfield, and 
the work for agriculture which ema- 
nates from it, originated in activities of 
a committee of the Board of Trade. 

The officers of the organization are 
as follows: President, Frank H. Page; 
Vice-presidents, Frederick J. Hillman, 
Benjamin A. Franklin, Harry S. Bald- 
win and William P. Hayes; Directors, 
Joshua L. Brooks, Robert L. Cleeland, 
Charles J. Downey, Carlos B. Ellis, 
Harry G. Fisk, Adolph W. Gilbert, 
William E. Gilabert, George H. Kem- 
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ater, Harold A. Ley, Horace A. Moses, 
William H. Parks, John C. Robinson, 
Napoleon E. Russell, Albert Steiger, 
Charles H. Tenney, Charles B. Whit- 
ney, and, ex-officio, the Mayor of the 
city, Hon. Frank E. Stacy, President of 
the Board of Aldermen, Hon. George 
$. Cook, President City Council, Hon. 
Albert D. Shaw, and the Treasurer, 
Henry A. Field, and the Auditor, 
Charles A. Frazer. Mr. George E. 
Foss is the efficient secretary. 

Such, in brief descriptive outline is 
the city of Springfield, whose hospi- 
tality is now extended to all New Eng- 
land, and to the nation, for New Eng- 
land’s first great constructive effort 
toward the revival of agriculture. 

The keynote of this effort was sound- 


ed in a preliminary conference held 
in Springfield early in September. The 
object of this meeting was “to unify 
business men and farmers” in a con- 
structive program—to interest business 
men in farming. By business men, in 
this use of the word, is meant manu- 
facturers, bankers, merchants and 
brokers. It might be more in harmony 
with the true spirit of this splendidly 
successful gathering, if we said that 
this was the first gathering of such size 
in which the fact that farmers are busi- 
ness men, with interests identical with 
urban business, was fully recognized, 
and the two groups brought together 
not as two, one seeking to patronize 
and instruct the other, but as one, in 
which each had something to give as 
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well as to receive in the way of guid- 
ance and inspiration. 

When our article on the Eastern 
States Exposition was printed in May 
of this year, the development of the 
property was still in a measure a pro- 


jected enterprise. We were able to 
show the plan that was to be followed. 
We now take pleasure in presenting 
pictures of some of the completed 
structures. These will give an idea of 
the scale on which the entire enter- 
prise is being carried out. 

At that time also we told our read- 
ers something about a few of the group 
of the remarkable men who had the 
vision and the courage to undertake 
what is unquestionably the greatest 
project of its kind ever laid before the 
people of New England. In briefly 
characterizing Joshua L. Brooks, the 
president of the corporation; Horace 
A. Moses, chairman of the executive 
committee, and some others, it was 
hoped to give the readers some idea 
of the kind of men who are behind 


the Eastern States Exposition rather 
than to name those most prominent. 
The truth is, a list of the men who 
have given so freely of their time and 
talent to the exposition as to cause 
their friends to wonder when they at- 
tend to their own affairs, would include 
a rather large section of the businexs 
durectory of Greater Springfield. 
One of these is Daniel E. Burbank 
He has been one of the “silent”? men 
of the enterprise, but his associates 
unite in saying that his counsel h 
always been so wise and so generousl\ 
given that a great measure of the suc- 
cess of the plans is due to him. When 
28 men of Springfield and vicinity 
went to Chicago to induce the director: 
of the National Dairy Show to bring 
their exposition to New England this 
year, it was Mr. Burbank as much a: 
any other one man who turned the 
tide against Springfield’s competitors. 
Charles B. Whitney, the chairman o! 
the building committee, has been a tre 
mendous factor in the development otf 
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the Eastern States Exposition. An 
accomplished executive, a man of ex- 
perience and ideas in building, tireless 
in his attention to event he small de- 
tails of anything he undertakes, he 
has served the exposition in a manner 
that no paid official could have ap- 
proached, and without reward of any 
sort except the feeling that he was 
having a part in a great enterprise. 
His inventive ability has helped the 
builders out of many difficulties and 
his advice has been sought literally 
day and night. Stating the simple fact 
that in a little more than four months 
there has been erected a group of ex- 
position buildings of steel, concrete 
and brick which is said to surpass in 
beauty, appointments and _ conve- 
nience any other like set of structures, 
is paying only a feeble tribute to Mr. 
Whitney’s services. 

All the genius for organization that 
has made Harry G. Fisk the head of one 
of the greatest rubber and tire concerns 
in the country has been at the com- 


mand of the men who built the exposi- 
tion program. He is one of the mem- 
bers of the executive committee, never 
fails to attend its meetings and of him 
as of others it may be truthfully said 


that if he was to receive not 6 but 600 
per cent dividends on his cash invest- 
ment in the movement, his pay for his 
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time expended would not amount to 
a title of the value of his service. 

Frank H. Page is another member 
of the executive committee who has 
“sat up nights’”’ with the exposition. 
As president of the Board of Trade, 
he has naturally been in close touch 
with the plans from the beginning 
and he has found time away from his 
large business and financial interests 
to advise and counsel with his as- 
sociates without limit. 

The same statement is true of Harry 
S. Baldwin, Herbert L. Handy, Her- 
bert Myrick, Frank P. Newkirk, and 
in fact all the members of the board 
of directors. 

Though not a director, John A. 
Scheuerle has been a tower of strength 
in the movement from the beginning. 
As general secretary of the Hampden 
County Improvement League, his 
counsel was sought at the start, and 
for weeks at a time he has left the con- 
duct of his league to its several bureau 
heads and given his time and thought 
to development of plans for the ex- 
position. It was the genius of Mr. 
Scheuerle, backed by the business abil- 
ity of Mr. Moses, that made the Hamp- 
den league the great force that it is. 
The first such organization in southern 
New England it has become the parent 
and model of nearly a score of others in 
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Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and in New Hampshire. Mr. 
Scheuerle has assisted in the formation 
of farm bureaus. 

An enterprise of the character of the 
Eastern States Exposition could not 
have made rapid or wide headway with 
out publicity. Unless efforts had been 
made to direct attention to it from all 
parts of New England, it would have 
had the experience of hundreds of 
other fine things—it would have be- 
come fairly well known in its own lo- 
cality, and slowly its fame would have 
extended to other sections. But, be- 
lieving firmly they had started a move- 
ment* which would appeal to the sym- 
pathetic interest of every farmer and 
business man in New England, the 
directors of the exposition with the 
announcement of their plans in Janu- 
ary, decided to make the publicity con- 
cerning it as businesslike as all the 
other phases of the project. The de- 
partment was placed in charge of 
Walter A. Parcelle, a newspaper man 
of long and varied experience. Mr. 
Parcelle has a theory that a publicity 
man’s function is to attract attention 
to the enterprise in hand rather than 
to himself, and has declined many 
opportunities to furnish a portrait of 
himself and say something about his 
work. “The publicity given the East- 
ern States Exposition by the news- 
papers, not only of New:England, but 
of the whole country, has been re- 
markable,” he said to the writer. 
“Conditions here were ‘ripe’ for such 
@ movement. It is no credit to me, but 
entirely to the merit of the project, 
that the exposition and what it stands 
for are better known and better nnder- 
stood in England today than either. 
of the presidential candidates are. 
The co-operation of the newspapers 
has been so fine that it has been a 
genuine delight to have been in charge 
of the publicity for this enter- 
prise.” 

And now, for a moment, let us look 
away from this enterprise, as a busi- 
ness enterprise. There is danger in 
considering it too much in that light. 
Elements of competition, of jealousy, 
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of discontent with this man’s real or 
imaginary profits, and above all dis- 
trust of the sincerity and public spirit 
of the movement are only too apt r) 
chill the ardor and cut the nerve of 
that perfect co-operation that is her 
desired. 

It is a great mistake to attempt al- 
ways to discover ulterior motives in 
great movements. It is a mistake to 
discount the sincerity and integrity 
of a movement, because it is founded 
on a business basis. We are forever 
lamenting the lack of business fore- 
sight and skill in the management 
of philanthropic movements, but, most 
inconsistently, when one is organized 
and managed on a business basis, we 
are apt to sulk, and imagine that we 
see only motives of self-interest. 

Now it is true that this movement 
is organized on a business basis. And 
for that very reason, we ought to have 
the greatest confidence in it. Large 
sums have been freely subscribed by 
business men, and the New ENGLAND 
MaGaZINE sincerely hopes that the 
movement will be financially profitable. 
We fail to see any inconsistency be- 
tween its being so, and its public util- 
ity and beneficence. Indeed, we strong- 
ly suspect that if it is not successful 
financially its beneficence will be slight, 
in proportion. We urge therefore its 
financial support, by the community 
at large, by farmers and other business 
men, everywhere in New England. 

Let us look away from all that, and 
have in mind the goal—an agricultur- 
ally reconstructed New England—the 
farms that gave the nation its first les- 
sons in thrift, its first victories over the 
wilderness, and the stubborn forces 
of nature—that poured forth its patriot 
blood at Lexington, Bunker Hill and 
on the great battle grounds of the six- 
ties, the farms that have sent to our in- 
stitutions of higher learning that 
sturdy stock which has been the source 
of their pre-eminence, far more than 
any skill in the teaching staff, the 
farms that have sent forth the enter- 
prise and courage that peopled the 
west, whose savings have produced the 
capital that has built the great trans- 
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continental railways, the farms whose 
white homes, great, upsweeping elms, 
and yee barns, where the swal- 
lows ‘tfest in peace, rebuilt, reinvigor- 
ated, again, made the centers of a 
larger, finer national prosperity and 
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national moral strength! That is 
something to dream over, to work for, 
to bury differences for, to cast your 
bread upon the waters, that, after 
many days, if need be, it may, as it 
surely will, return to you. 


Photograph by Alfred Hall Bemis 
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DOWN THE CONNECTICUT IN A CANOE 


BY ROBERT J. WHITE 


last summer. The weathcr made 
life unpleasant in the city, un- 
bearable at the seashore. And George 
Smith and I were unlucky enough 


’ i will remember how it rained 


to be at the seashore, managers 
of a summer baseball team. We 
were gloomily discussing the weather 
one rainy day, for it had stopped 
nearly all the games, severely shrunk 
our purses, and chilled our spirits. 
June, July, and August had passed. 
Were we to return to college for a year 
of work without having had any fun? 

At last the thought dawned upon 
us that by the law of chance the sun 
must soon come out to stay for a few 


ads. And then we thought what 
good a change would do us. Ah! A 
canoe trip. Our thoughts now dwelt 
upon glorious sunsets, the breath of 
the green woods, the black bass 
struggling to jump from the hook, the 
blazing camp fire with its steaming 
yellow corn, sizzling frying fish, and 
dancing flap-jacks ready to be drowned 
in maple syrup. We should start 
from White River, Vermont, and come 
down the Connecticut as it winds 
south between New Hampshire on the 
left and Vermont on the right. For 
ten days we should neither read nor 
write, and should eat very. simple 
food. 
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FISHING FOR BLACK BASS IN THE 
CONNECTICUT RIVER 


On the afternoon of September third, 
we carried the canoe down the bank 
and placed it in the waters of the 
Connecticut. Four packs we placed 
in the bottom. One contained grocer- 
ies and cooking utensils; another 
rubber blankets and tent fly; the 
third guns and fish nets, and the last 
camera and paddles. We wore our 
traveling suits of khaki trousers, 
athletic shirt, and sweater. A good 
push, and we were on our way paddling 
from the smoke and noise of the rail- 
road center—-back to nature 

Gradually the houses became fewer. 
The stretches of forest were only 
now and then broken by long level 
fields of corn, with the top of a distant 
white farmhouse gleaming in the sun- 
light. We had paddled about eight 
miles, when we came to a beautiful 
little island in the middle of the river. 
It stood high above the water, covered 
with trees. 

Beaching the canoe, we landed the 
cargo, chose a level place on the top 
of the island, and pitched our camp. 
The tent up, we chopped the ground 
where we were to sleep, covered it 
with fir boughs, and then spread out 
the sleeping bags. Here as every- 
where on the trip, we found an abun- 
dance of fire-wood. A half-hour’s work 


and wood sufficient for a day was 
before the tent. Birch-bark, twigs, 
and boughs made the foundation for a 
roaring fire of blazing logs. We were 
now ready to get water. About half 
a mile off, we saw the top of a white 
farmhouse on the New Hampshire 
side. Taking two pails and a knapsack 
we paddled across from our islani. 
Climbing the bank, we started for the 
farmhouse, when we were suddenly 
stopped. The cause was a tree laden 
with tempting red apples. The place 
appeared deserted; so we tossed some 
into our knapsack and trudged along 
talking between juicy bites. Present- 
ly we saw before us a typical Con- 
necticut Valley farm. A great corn- 
field stretched out on the left side of 
the road. Beyond was the farm- 
house, with a large barn and silo. On 
the other side of the road was a great 
sloping hill on which cows were 
grazing. In the farmyard hens and 
turkeys were running about; in the pen 
under the barn great black hogs were 
fattening. It was now about six 
o’clock, and the farm family were sit- 
ting on the steps. They greeted us 
cordially, asked many questions, and 
sold eggs, milk, and corn for almost 
nothing. We filled the water pails 
in the spring, and laden down tramped 


A CAMP ON THE CONNECTICUT 
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back to the canoe. As we embarked, 
the flaming sun was descending like a 
great red ball of fire in the West. 
The woods seemed weirdly still, and 
the canoe left only a ripple as it 
glided over the cold gray waters. 
Strangely we both felt a thrill and 
remembered how the early Indians 
had traveled in the same way over 
these very waters. Back at camp, 
after a few minutes of hustling, sup- 
per was ready. Eggs, bacon, cocoa, 
and cookies were quickly devoured 
by two hungry boys. For one, whether 
he is young or old, can be only a boy 
when on a camping trip. The thrills 
--are those of boyhood. It was scarcely 
eight when our ears became dulled 
to the ery of the cricket, and our eyes 
dimmed to the blazing fire below and 
swarming stars overhead. 

Friday: We awoke about seven. 
The sun was high in the sky, and the 
mist was rapidly lifting from the river. 
Arising, we started a fire, and then 
took a plunge before breakfast. At 


nine we were on the water, paddling 


to the fishing holes. At first the 
brilliant colored flies failed to attract 
the fish. We were debating whether 
it was the strong sunlight or the still- 
ness of the waters that kept the fish 
away. Suddenly the line jumped. 
Yard after yard we pulled in till a 
large jumping fishlanded in the canoe. 
Wheti we flung the line again, two small 
hungry fish savagely grasped the 
hook to meet their doom. But the 
fourth! He was a Tartar! He would 
overturn the canoe rather than be 
drawn in! Wildly leaping from the 
water and then plunging beneath, he 
was too strong to be taken in mid- 
stream. Paddling to the shore, we 
stepped upon a rock and pulled in the 
struggling fish,—true weight, four and 
a half pounds,—a beautiful black bass. 
Though we fished till three o’clock, 
no more fish tried to swallow our 
colored flies. We paddled back to 
camp, started a roaring fire, and 
feasted upon yellow corn and black 
bass fried in salt pork fat. We then 
prepared to leave camp next morning. 

Saturday: We had breakfast early 
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and were away from our island home 
by seven o’clock. The wind was 
blowing rather stiffly against us. This 
made paddling work as well as exer- 
cise. After two hours, we came to 
Hartland Falls. In half an hour we 
had made our carry. All was ready 
to start from the lower side of the 
falls, but the pools among the rocks 
seemed likely to contain fish. A few 
small bass rewarded our efforts with 
the rod and colored flies. A swim 
from the rocks refreshed our bodies and 
stirred our appetites for a hearty 
lunch. 

Down the river we came approaching 
Mount Ascutney as it looms high and 
huge above the river. We paddled 
around its base, enjoying a new view 
at every turn. The _ tree-covered 
mount appeared like a great green pine 
tree rising into the clear blue sky. 
The beautiful scenery continued till 
we reached the town of Winsor. Under 
the railroad bridge we paddled, and 
past the town, where we saw the 
president’s house high upon the hill. 
Nineteen miles from our morning 
home, we pitched our second camp. 
Again we walked to the nearest farm- 
house. When once we were beyond 
the barking dog at the gate, we were 
treated very cordially. The people 
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MOUNT ASCUTNEY FROM THE 
CONNECTICUT 


were surely good to us. We bought 
eggs, milk, and corn, and filled our 
water-pails. We asked them if we 
could buy a loaf of bread, as there 
were no stores for miles. They said 
they would be very willing to supply 
us. 
As the sky foreboded rain, we turned 
in early. 

Sunday: Everything was wet, but 
we were determined to be on the water 
in an hour. Returning to the farm- 
house, we were given our loaf of bread 
all wrapped up. In reply to our 
question about the cost of the bread, 
a chicken, a quart of milk, six eggs, 
and a dozen ears of yellow corn, the 
kind people replied, “Fifty-six cents.” 
I shall never forget the farmhouse, so 
clean and white and comfortable; 
the father, tall and broad-shouldered; 
the mother, with soft gray hair and. 
such kind eyes, proudly telling us of 
her two sons in the state Agricultural 
College. Such a modest and sober 
home, yet proud in its dignified way! 

A paddle of twenty miles brought 
us to the most beautiful of all our 
camps. It was on a hill in a deep 
wood where the trees were so close 
together that the sky could be seen 
only in dots through the branching 
tracery. A brook curved in front as 


it sped towards the river. Ferns 
grew everywhere. The camp pitched, 
we cooked an elaborate chicken supper. 
We had no cook-book, and in such an 
extremity as having to make gravy, 
about which we knew nothing excepi 
that flour was used and that pancak: 
flour should do, as that was all we had, 
we were at first much disturbed. After 
we had earnestly discussed the questio: 
as to whether the flour was added t 
hot water or whether cold water was 
added to the flour, and having a ti: 
vote, we cast a stone wet on one side. 
to see which it should be. The fates 
ordained that the mixture should be 
flour added to hot water, The result 
was a grayish sauce with pebbles of 
flour. As we sat eating, we talked 
about the kindness of the farm folks. 
When we opened the supposed loaf of 
bread, we found, to our surprise, a 
large pan of biscuit and four large 
apple turnovers. Such biscuits! such 
turnovers! on the spot we became 
devotees of the gods of biscuits and 
turnovers. 

Monday: This was Labor Day. It 
seemed restful to be away from the 
noise and din of a city holiday. Black 
bass tempted us again; so downstream 
we paddled, to the deep pools under 
the rocks. We had gone a mile or so 
when a canoe with two back men 
came upstream towards us. The men 
signalled us, and we stopped to talk. 
It then became clear that they were 
two white fellows with a very deep 
tan. They were paddling upstream 
from Massachusetts. They were 
bound for Canada, where they planned 
to spend the winter hunting and trap- 
ping. . . . This morning we had 
good luck at fishing. 

Tuesday: This day we met a real 
thrifty Vermonter. He ran a ferry 
across the Connecticut. The scow 
was attached to a cable. He pulled it 
across by winding a windlass. We 
beached the canoe and went aboard. 
He had a small shop on the boat by 
means of which he earned his living. 
He had poor cider for which he charged 
five cents, miserable candy for which 
he charged ten, and foggy-printed 
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post cards for five cents each. But 
that was not the extent of his usury. 
While we were sitting drinking the 
cider, a girl and fellow came aboard 
the ferry. We started to get off, 
but the boatman stopped us. When 
we had finished the cider, we pulled 
the ferry over and back for the exer- 
cise of it. When we asked him how 
much we owed him, to our surprise 
and disgust he answered, “Ten for 
post cards, ten for candy, ten for 
cider,—and—well, I'll only charge 
you half ten for passage.”’ 

We spent the afternoon on the hill 
above our camp, and returned with 
two partridges and a quart of luscious 
blackberries. 

Wednesday: At seven o’clock our 
ideal camp was deserted, and we were 
again on our way down stream. The 
wind was blowing stiffly at our backs; 
so we hoisted a small sail, which I held 
in the bow, while George steered in the 
stern. The canoe fairly leaped over 
the water, leaving great ripples behind. 


We had covered twenty-four miles 
when we saw before us the distant 
stacks of Bellows Falls. 

Pitching camp on the Vermont side, 
we cooked and ate supper, and started 


for Bellows Falls. The night was 
very black, and the city appeared like 
a stage-setting with myriad _indis- 
tinct outlines and flickering lights. 
Beaching the canoe, we walked a half 
mile to the city. It happened that 
there was a municipal band concert 
that evening; so to the concert we 
hurried. The music was tuneful. And 
there were girls there,—pretty girls 
who were unescorted. Wouldn’t they 
like to talk to two young men on a 
canoe trip? They probably would; 
but ah! because we were unshaven, 
wore khaki trousers, sneakers, sweat- 
ers, and slouch hats, they would have 
it that we were lumber-jacks. Then 
did we philosophize upon the folly of 
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judging by appearances. Ah, girls, 
could you had seen us in our “Snappy 
Suits” and wearing the Arrow Collars 
of which you see pictures on the bill- 
board! 

Back at camp, we prepared to leave 
next morning. 

Thursday: The carry over Bellows 
Falls nearly caused us trouble. We 
were on a wagon with the canoe. As 
we passed through the main street, we 
saw a swinging sign: “Furniture, 
Crockery, Carpets, Undertaking, and 
Paper Hanging.” Some sign! We 
commanded the driver to stop till we 
should learn by heart the attainments 
of this wonderful shopkeeper. It hap- 
pened that he was at the door at the 
time, watching us. We looked at 
him; he looked at us; and then we 
stirred the horse into a trot. 

We pitched camp eighteen miles 
below Bellows Falls. As it was cold, 
we built a great fire, which lasted till 
early morning. 

Saturday: We were now upon the 
last lap of our trip. A favorable wind 
aided us, and at eight we were near 
Brattleboro. We stopped at noon 
for lunch, and visited a quaint country 
schoolhouse. 

Sunday: Throwing away everything 
which was no longer needed, we tied 
up our packs as compactly as possible. 
We paddled to Brattleboro and left 
the canoe in a building bearing the 
sgn: “Exclusive Undertaking Par- 
lors.” At two o’clock the White 
River train puffed in and we jumped 
aboard. During the ride we balanced 
our books: liabilities, nine eighty- 
seven; assets, valuable experience, 
hardened muscles, and an increase in 
strength and health; we had seen the 
glorious sunsets, breathed the fragrance 
of the pine woods, built the blazing 
fire, and caten the steamed yellow 
corn, fried fish, and flap-jacks drowned 
in maple syrup. 
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THE HAUNTS AND HIDING PLACES 
OF VILLA 


CAMERA MEMORIES OF AN OUTING 
IN THE VILLA COUNTRY 
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THE COUNTRY WHERE VILLA IS HIDING 


Abounds in Caves, and in the curious structures of the cliff dwellers, supposably Ancient Aztecs. 
The Picture shows exterior and interior of a Cliff dwelling, articles found in it, 
and the mouth of a great cave. 











AN EPISODE OF THE NOBLESSE OF CANADA 


By 
THE VICOMTE de FRONTENAC, 
HERALD MARSHALL OF THE NOBLESSE OF CANADA 


NEW trouble has arisen in Can- France ceased to echo along the 





ada between the administration 

and the Canadian nobility which 
seems likely to assume a character 
and magnitude not at all favor- 
able to English honor. Besides, it is 
serving to alienate the most noble and 
best-instructed of the Canadians, and, 
on account of their wide-extended in- 
fluence and the determination of the 
officers of their order to press the rec- 
ognition of their rights to the fullest, 
threatens to humiliate the English 
rulership by an exposure of its chican- 
ery, which it would have been less 
costly and far wiser, not to say more 


honorable for the British government 
to have avoided by fulfilling its treaty 


agreements. The history of this dif- 
ficulty, with the correspondence pass- 
ing between the governors-general of 
Canada, the lieutenant-governor of 
Nova Scotia, Mr. Crofton of the Nova 
Scotia Historical Society, the Prince 
of Wales, and Mr. Chamberlain, sec- 
retary of state for the colonies, and 
the officers of the Canadian nobility, 
is herewith furnished for the first time 
to the public, as an exposure of the 
methods employed by the British 
government to avoid a performance of 
its treaty obligation, toward the 
Canadian nobility. 

When, by the Treaty of Paris of 
1763, Canada was ceded by the King 
of France to the King of England, it 
was stipulated in this treaty that the 
rights of the nobility established by the 
kings of France in Canada should be 
continued under English rule. Hardly 
had the footsteps of the last soldier of 


streets of Quebec when the incoming 
administration of the English began 
to cast about for means to defraud the 
Canadian noblesse of their rights. Un- 
able to do this openly, English diplo- 
macy sought first, by neglecting to 
summons the Canadian noblesse to the 
governor-general’s court on _ court 
functions and festivities, to make it 
unnecessary to keep a book of regis- 
tration there for their armorials and 
genealogies. But in those days the 
strength of the country was at the 
disposal of the noblesse. The greater 
number among them had seigneuries, 
or lordships, with many tenants.- And 
Garneau, the early Canadian historian, 
says that the tenants, instead of set- 
tling what disputes arose among them 
in the English courts, arraigned them 
before the courts of their own seig- 
neurs. Besides, the seigneurs, or 
nobles, were the acknowledged mili- 
tary leaders within their own seig- 
neuries, as they had been under French 
rule. To change this state of things 
could be done only by Engiand break- 
ing the treaty she had solemnly en- 
tered into with France for the cession 
of Canada. But this was a trifling 
obstacle to her honor. 

Before the war for American inde- 
pendence, it was argued, as a prelim- 
inary to her breach of faith, that, as 
English law prevailed in Canada, no 
Catholic could hold office of any kind 
there any more than he could in Ire- 
land. As most of the Canadian no- 
b esse were Catholic, the nobles could 
no longer hold court or military rank. 
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But just about this time the American 
colonies began a list of their own griev- 
ances against England, and were arm- 
ing to defend their own chartered 
rights. England, then, to prevent the 
Canadians joining the American in- 
surgents, passed the Act of 1774, 
known as the “Quebec Act,” reaf- 
firming that the treaty of cession 
should be guaranteed anew to the 
Canadians. The Americans also sent 
emissaries to Canada, promising to 
respect the Catholic religion and give 
rights of citizenship if the Canadians 
would join against England, but noth- 
ing was said in this offer of the rights 
of the nobility. So the nobility, with 
their own rights guaranteed by Eng- 
land anew, raised within their own 
border and at their own expense the 
only native military organization— 
the Compagnie des Seigneurs—to de- 
fend the royal prerogative and Seig- 
neurial rights in Canada. During the 


war of the American Revolution the 
lower-class Canadians lent their sym- 
pathies and encouragement to the 


Americans and their aid so far as to 
raise two regiments for the American 
service. Yet these were inefficient 
against the trained and skilful military 
aristocracy of Canada, which saved 
Canada to the crown—the only one of 
all her colonies that England retains 
in America. What now was England’s 
gratitude? Were her governor-gen- 
erals in the future instructed to look 
to the nobility as to the first inhabi- 
tants of the country? No. Rather 
her neglect was more studied, and, in 
addition to that, a political campaign 
was undertaken to deprive them of 
prestige and prerogative within their 
own seigneuries. This political cam- 
paign resulted, in 1854, in depriving 
the seigneuries of their territorial 
privileges, led to the alienation of their 
hereditary estates and the arbitrary 
settlement of their values at such 
terms as might please their enemies. 
Many of the nobility from the begin- 
ning of English rule and passed out 
of the country. As early as 1774 an 
English writer, visiting Montreal, pub- 
lished his views afterwards in Eng- 
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land, in which he said there were over 
twenty noble families residing yet in 
Montreal conspicuous for their pride 
and tenacious of their rank, and it 
would be better for the country for 
them to leave it (so the English might 
gratify themselves in their exploita- 
tions of the country.) Lord Durham, 
one-time governor-general, advised 
treating the Canadians as a ‘“con- 
quered people,” with those rights only 
which the “‘conquerors”’ might feel «is- 
posed to allow. It was in this line 
that the English had proceeded until 
they provoked the “Rebellion of 1837.” 
The jealousy of the English led even 
to the exclusion of the old arms of 
Canada, the present arms of the Do- 
minion exhibiting that artistic con- 
glomeration of bulls, codfish and 
thistles in whose culture the British 
see the chief source of wealth and rank 
in the country. 

For a long while the Canadian io- 
blesse, too proud to seek a recognition 
withheld them by an _ ungenerous 
court, associated among themselves in 
their manorial dwellings, and mocked 
the absurd and grotesque airs of the 
English parvenus, grown rich by the 
exploitation of the country, and too 
ignorant to know that a “plebian earl 
is but a crowned ass.” But after the 
seigneurial domains were alienated 
and the English ‘crowned asses’’ were 
being granted titles by the government 
—which recognizes wealth as the prin- 
cipal ingredient of its ‘‘nobility,’”’ the 
noblesse began to think of reorgan- 
izing their order so as to compel a 
recognition of their rights. One of 
them, the Baron de Longueuil, car- 
ried his claims to England and was 
recognized in the following insidious 
manner—as a “British subject with a 
foreign title,’ as though Canada was 
a foreign country and the Canadian 
noblesse had not been incorporated in 
the British Empire by the Treaty of 
1763, with the same rights and prece- 
dence it had enjoyed under the kings 
of France! 

Such treatment only accelerated the 
reorganization, which took place im 
1879-80. The first step taken was 
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during the governship of Lord Aber- 
deen, when a letter was addressed to 
that factotem inquiring what arrange- 
ments had been made for the presen- 
tation of the Canadian nobility at his 
court—the king’s court in Canada. 
No doubt he was too busy writing 
speeches for his wife to deliver before 
gaping audiences of the W.C.T.U. in 
Canada, for he failed to respond until 
Mr. Chamberlain, who in the mean- 
time had been informed, caused him 
to remember his duty. -He replied 
then that he had laid the matter “‘be- 
fore the Canadian government.” 

The order in the meantime had been 
increasing among the descendants of 
the old members who were also of the 
highest nobility of feudal France— 
the associates of Montcalm, Levis, 
Bourgainville, Bonnaventure, Fronte- 
nac, de Bras, de Fer, de Chateaufort, 
and among the one hundred associates 
who laid the-foundations of Canada 
the Richelieu, Condé, Duquesne-de- 
Menneval—and they were reviving 
their interests in their rights and in 
the country through the order. 

During the journey of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Canada, some of the officers of the 
order prepared an address of welcome 
to Canada, to be presented to their 
highnesses in the name of the nobility. 
This was done as a test of their right. 
The Maréchal de Blason of the order 
wrote Mr. Crofton of the Nova Scotia 
Historical Society, to secure his ser- 
vices as an intermediary. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Crofton’s reply: 

“Legislative Library, Halifax, 
“September, 23, 1901. 

“Dear Sir: I have showed your 
suggestions to Mr. Piers, and he 
agrees with me that the best thing is 
to bring them to the notice of Gov. 
Jones, as I shall do when I have a copy 
made of your letter. The premier, 
the attorney-general, etc., are im- 
mersed in an election to be held Oc- 
ber 2, and, possibly, it will be then 
too late to modify their plans for the 
duke’s reception. However, I will 
publish your suggestions, if our papers 
are not too full of election-matter. I 
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have also spoken to a Catholic clergy- 
man in close touch with our arch- 
bishop, who thinks His Grace will 
approve your idea that the Arcadians 
should be represented—and in part, 
at least, by descendants of their no- 
bility and governors. 

Yours truly, 

F. Blake Crofton.” 

A copy of the above letter was made 
and enclosed in another to Sir Arthur 
W. Woods, K.C.B., etc., Garter King 
of Arms, Herald’s College, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, E.C., London, England. 
In the letter 1t gave a history of the 
order, of its rights and rank, and re- 
ferred him to the proper historical 
authorities and to the Treaty of 1763. 
At the same time it doubted the juris- 
diction of Garter King of Arms in the 
matter, because the treaty provided 
for the rights to be established in 
Canada, but it suggested that the 
book of registration be opened for 
the Order at the governor-general’s 
court under the supervision ot the 
English Herald’s College. No reply 
has been received to this letter, nor to 
the letter written to the Duke of Nor- 
folk in response to the latter’s pub- 
lished request to be furnished the ad- 
dresses of those of the nobility who 
desired to attend the coronation of 
King Edward VII. The same mail 
which carried the letter to the Garter 
King of Arms carried also the address 
to the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall (King George V, and Queen 
Mary). This address, translated from 
the French, in which it was written, 
reads as follows: “To their Royal 
Highnesses, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York, on the part of the 
nobility of Canada, greeting: The 
names of the nobility of Canada are 
inscribed in the Argan and Seigneurial 
order. The names of the nobility of 
Canada, from the earliest up to 1763, 
are (here follows a list of forty or 
more names and titles). These nobles 
with the seigneurs constitute the Seign- 
eurial Order of the Treaty of 1763 
which ceded Canada on the part of 
the King of France to the King of 
England, and in this treaty are guar- 
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anteed by the faith of England, the 
titles, 1ights of blazonry, precedence 
and privilege of registration of said 
nobility. We, the undersigned, repre- 
senting this nobility of Canada thus 
constituted, desire to express, by 
means of this letter, the happiness 
that the visit of your Royal High- 
nesses gives us, and, by the same 
means, to say that the order is as 
loyal to the crown as in the first days 
of 1775, when its members founded 
the Compagnie des Seigneurs under 
the Col. Picoté de Bellestre to drive 
the republican invasion from the 
frontiers of the country.” 

A copy of the governor-general’s 
letter was sent to the Prince of Wales, 
and the Herald marshal added further: 
“If Your Highness thinks that our 
recent demands for a hearing to pre- 
sent our claims as the nobility of 
Canada have as much ethical import 
as though backed by the clamors of 
the populace and the purse of million- 
aires, we beg of you to second our 
efforts as we have seconded the effort 
of the Crown to preserve its domain 
in Canada in the days of our strength 
and victory.” 

The Prince of Wales acknowledged 
receipt as below: ‘York House, St. 
James Palace, S.W., 10 Dec., 1901. 
Sir: I am desired by the Prince of 
Wales to acknowledge reception of 
your letter of 16 Nov., and to inform 
you that it and its accompanying 
papers have been referred to the sec- 
retary of state for the colonies. 

“T have the honor to be, sir, etc., 
Arthur Bigge.” 

The Prince of Wales, true to his 
word, sent the papers and petitions to 
Mr. Chamberlain, secretary of state 
for the colonies, who forwarded them, 
with instructions, to the governor- 
general, Lord Minto. That function- 
ary, in turn, communicated the fol- 
lowing to the Herald marshal: “Ot- 
tawa, 7 Jan., 1902. Sir: At the re- 
quest of the secretary of state for the 
colonies, I am commanded by the 
governor-general to inform you that 
your petitions addressed to H.R.H., 
the Prince of Wales, have been trans- 
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mitted to His Excellency from the 
colonial office and have been referred 
by His Excellency to the Dominion 
government for consideration of the 
question raised in them as to the 
recognition of a nobility of Canada. 

“T have the honor to be, etc., T. S. 
Maude, major, governor-general’s sec- 
retary.” 

Looking back to the governor-gen- 
eral’s office in the time of Lord Aber- 
deen, the appeal of the Seigneurial 
Order may be said to have been fol- 
lowing the rim of the wheel around 
so as to get to the hub. Before start- 
ing on a new track, it was necess: ry 
to give a fitting reply to the governor- 
general. In the name of the Order, the 
herald-marshall, through his se¢retary, 
wrote the following: “I am Airected 
by the Vicomte de Fronsac to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your note of 
the 7 Jan., complying with the polite 
request of the secretary of state for 


‘the colonies in regard to petitions 


transmitted from that office to the 
governor-general’s office, in relation 
to the nobility of Canada, and that 
His Excellency has referred them to 
the Dominion government for con- 
sidering the question raised in them 
as to the recognition of ‘a nobility of 
Canada.’ I am further directed by 
the Vicomte de Fronsac to say that 
he demands pardon of His Excellency 
for stating in so obscure manner that 
it is not ‘a’ nobility of Canada, etc., 
but ‘the’ nobility of Canada, so named 
in Canadian history and so subscribed 
to by the King of England in the 
Treaty of Cession of 1763. This is an 
error that, had His Excellency written 
manu propria, His Excellency’s great 
knowledge of history and diplomacy 
would not allowed to have ap- 
peared. It is not, therefore, a ques- 
tion of ‘recognition,’ because that has 
already been dealt with in the Treaty 
of 1763, but the opening of our book 
of registration of rank, blazonry and 
genealogy ‘so provided for by the ‘or- 
donnance de 1725’ in France, which 
was extended by the King of France 
over Canada and every other French 
domain, and gives a meaning to the 
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words ‘rights and privileges’ in the 
Treaty of 1763. It is not, therefore, 
the recognition of ‘a’ nobility, but a 
recognition of the rights and privileges 
of ‘the’ nobility, to be made known 
as the ordonnances of old France in 
Canada provide. The Vicomte de 
Fronsac begs to quote the ordinance 
provided for this thing: ‘que plusieurs 
princes rois, dues, comtes, barons, et 
autres nobles hommes, pour transmet- 
tre leur memoire 4 la posterite, et pour 
se faire recconnaitre dans les titres 
qwils avaient merité par leurs faits 
vertueur et leur magnanimité avaient 
pris les armes et les enseigns qui re- 
pondaient 4 ce qu’ils avaient de rec- 
ommendable, lesquelles ils avaient 
transmises 4 leurs heretier fin par ce 
tableau de leurs belles actions leurs 
déscendants et successeurs fussent plus 
attentif a suivre le chemin del 4 vertd. 
(Jue cet usage, connu de tout le monde, 
avait eté plus particuliérement A la 
nation francaise, que le nom et les 
ames francais seraient en un honneur 


éternel, et comme l|’intention du sou- 
verain est de conserver cette coutume, 


il ordonne qu’il serait fait un cata- 
logue dans lequel serait enscrite toutes 
les armes des ducs, comtes, barons, 
seigneurs chatelains et autees gens 
nobles dans toutes les provinces . . . et 
éomme faute de connaissance de la 
science de blason plusieurs armes 
étaient fausses, Sa Majesté donne 
pouvoir audit Marechal de les voir 
et visiter en order dans ledit cata- 
logue, chaqu’un sélon son dégré 

{fin que dorénavant ceux aux quels 
elles appartiendraient puissent en jouir 
sans débat ni constraint.’ The Vi- 
comte de Fronsac directs further that, 
so far as the authority of the Dominion 
government is concerned, it is certainly 
void so far as recognition or non-recog- 
nition of the Canadian nobility goes, 
but that, in the matter of permitting 
an officer of this order to have space in 
the printed archives for the college of 
arms and pedigrees ot the Order, after 
the manner prescribed above, is truly 
within their jurisdiction, as well as to 
exact from the order the usual proof in 
every claim of title and arms. I have 
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the honor to be, yours, ete., F. F. 
Denys, colonel, secretary to the Vi- 
comte de Fronsac.”’ 

In addition to this, the Vicomte de 
Fronsae wrote to Lord Ashburnham, 
asking him as a member of the highest 
court of the empire, to demand in the 
House of Lords that the treaty rights 
which the nobility of Canada has, be 
conceded them in the governor-gen- 
eral’s court in Canada. 

The male members of the Canadian 
noblesse maintain, even to the present 
day, its military character, aforesaid. 
On a proposal to incorporate this with 
the militia, or volunteers, as an inde- 
pendent organization, with head- 
quarters at the old, unoccupied fort 
at Annapolis, Nova Scotia, the fol- 
lowing reply was received from the 
Hon. F. W. Borden, Minister of Mili- 
tia: “Ottawa, 23 Dec., 1901. My dear 
Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 11 instant with enclosures relating 
to the proposed Compagnie des Seign- 
eurs. I am _ submitting your pro- 
posal to the major-general command- 
ing the militia today for his report. 
Yours truly, F. W. Borden.”’ 

Then came the following: “Ottawa, 
4 Jan., 1902. Sir: Adverting to pre- 
vious correspondence between yout- 
self and the honorable, the Minister 
of Militia and Defence, I am now to 
state your proposal concerning the 
old fort at Annapolis having been 
salefully examined, it is not found 
advisable to connect the Department 
with any institution, or organization, 
either of a military or semi-military 
nature, which does not come under the 
military act and is outside the military 
forces of the country. All similar 
applications have constantly been re- 
fused for more than thirty years now 
that the present militia system exists. 
Considering this, I regret not being 
able to give you a more favorable 
answer. I have the honor to be, ete., 
L. J. Pinault, Deputy-Minister of 
Militia and Defense.” 

Now let it be known hereby how 
well and to what good use the Cana- 
dian government puts the obsolete 
but historic remains known as the 
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“Old Fort” at Annapolis. This the 
Canadian noblesse offered to keep in 
repair at their own expense, and to 
put their cabinet of historic curios 
and antiquarian library and collection 
of arms therein, to be open to the 
public certain hours each week. This 
old fort was commenced by the Baron 
de Poutrincourt in 1604. It covers 27 
acres of land, walls 24 feet high, ter- 
raced in front. It has underground 
passages and a stone bomb-proof. 
The officer’s quarters were commenced 
under Gov. Simon de Bonnaventure 
and finished by the Baron de Suber- 
case in 1707. They contain 24 small 
rooms, and the structure is called 
Chateau de Bonnaventure. The de- 
scendants of this Order had ancestors 
among the founders and’ commanders 
of the old fort. 

In the Senate Debates of Canada, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1895, under the 
subject “Ordinance Lands of Nova 
Scotia,” Senator Almon accuses the 
government thus: “There was a 


promise made that something would 
be done to save the old fort from de- 


struction. When I first spoke of it 
there was an old block house there 
which had withstood two sieges, one 
when captured by Nicholson and 
again when defended by Mascaren 
against the Indians, commanded by 
the warrior-priest, de Loutre. 

“One very cold winter a man by 
the name of Hall, at Annapolis, wanted 
fuel, and he wrote the colonel of en- 
gineers at Halifax, from whom he had 
rented the place, stating that the old 
block house would fall and kill some 
one, and he got permission to: convert 
it into fuel. So, far from it being in a 
dilapidated condition, he had to tear 
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it to pieces with oxen. It was re- 
moved after I had received the solemn 
assurance of the leader of this house, 
at that day, that the fort should be 
looked after. Within the last two 
or three months a store has been built 
on the old site. I communicated with 
the minister of militia on the subject 
and he said it never should have becn 
put there and should be remove. 
There is a cobbler’s shop built on the 
place. The cobbler is dead, but the 
building cannot be removed, I fear, 
from long possession. The only buil- 
ings indicating French possession are 
the bomb-proof and the sally-po. 
but some geologist having discovere« 
the interesting fact that the arch 
built of Caen stone, our United States 
friends come along with their hatchets 
and break it up and carry it awa 
piecemeal.” 

The reader will not wonder no\ 
that Canada has remained a wilde: 
ness, forsaken by her best offspring, 
when every means is taken by the 
central and local governments to dis- 
courage the ambition of tradition, for 
it is on such proud pedestal that is 
built the future of any national great- 
ness. It seems that the policy of 
England is to abase the noble aspira- 
tions of those who cherish a local dis- 
tinction, to substitute for that, at any 
cost, an oblivion, then a workshop 
and a field to be tilled, while to the 
vulgar exploiters of the country she 
holds out at the center of the empire 
the bribe of some titled distinction to 
draw away the wealthy to her capital, 
there to spend her gold. Those who 
look over this sketch may whisper 
the words of Napoleon, ‘“Perfide Al- 
bion.”’ 








BLIND MILTON DICTATING TO HIS DAUGHTER 
From the originalby Munkacsy, in New York Public Library 


The Vision of the Blind 


“‘ Thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 


They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 


Was the spirit of prophecy upon 
John Milton when, more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago, he dic- 
tated those words to his daughter? 


Did the “blind poet” have a vision 
of the millions of telephone messages 
speeding instantly over hundreds 
and thousands of miles of wire 
spanning the continent ? 


“They also serve who only stand 


and wait.” The Bell Telephone is 
your servant even while it “only 


The whole 


system is always prepared and ready 


stands and waits.” 


for your instant command. 


Every wire and switchboard and 
telephone instrument is kept alive 
and responsive by an army of tele- 
phone workers. 


Each one has his special part to do 
and, because he does it faithfully, 
countless messages speed throughout 


the length and breadth of the land, 


at every minute of the day and night. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest Fire Insurance Company 
Chartered by the State of 
Massachusetts 


CASH CAPITAL $2,500,000.00 


Home Office Building, Corner State and Maple Streets 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the 
United States and Canada 
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PALM BEACH 


W 


No matter what other places you 
have planned to visit this wiater 
see Florida first. Make your 


plans early, thus insuring choice of 
accommodations. It will pay you to 
write now and see for yourself how 
comfortably and inexpensively you can 
go on low round trip fares from New 


York to 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine 
Miami, Palm Beach, Tampa, 
Key West, St. Petersburg 
AND ALL OTHER 
Florida Resorts, 


Charleston and the Carolinas 


Clyde-Mallory steamers offer the ideal 
route—delicious cuisine, spacious social 
halls, latest magazines, broad decks, 
comfortable staterooms, some with con- 
necting private bath. 


REMEMBER meals and 
sleeping accommodations 
aboard ship are included 
in the fare without ad- 
ditional cost. 


Fall and Winter bookings now open 


Write forinformation and beautiful descriptive literature 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
Pier 36, North River, New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


Boston Philadelphia New York 
192 WashingtonSt. 701 Chestnut St. 290 Broadway 
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SOHMER CECILIAN FARRAND CECILIAN 


; Waa 
Dr May, 
! MW : | 
i) Waa . yy 


AN hme 
TRIN 
> 





HE best way 
to feel the spir- 
it of enchant- 


ment is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 
THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


(Cut along this line) 





GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
- 100 Boylston Street, Boston 

Please send me full information concerning article specified. — 
a------- Cesilian Piana 
---------K rakauer Piano 

Rythmodik Rolls for Player Piano 

Victor Talking Machine 

Victor Records 
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NSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 1916 
Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble and String Quartet. The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: French, Italian and Gecman. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and ap- 
pearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, de the daily associations are invaluable ad- 
ventages to the music student. 






















Offices Open for Registration September 14th 
FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
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HOTELS INDIAN RIVER AND ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Fla. Located 150 miles below Jacksonville on the In- 

dian River, in the midst of the famous Indian River orange groves. A great deal of money has been spent on the prop- 

erty, making the hotels equal to the best in the state. Hunting and fishing as good as there is to ca had in Florida. 

One of the great attractions is the golf course, one of the bestin the South. Boating, motor boating, tennis, billiards, 

_ and dancing. Opens January 4th. Accommodates 400. Write for circular. Address W.W. Brown, Hotel_Man- 
ttan, 42nd St., New York City, until Dec. 25th; then Rockledge,.Florida. 

Summer season, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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THE TRO J AN W AR has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 

of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 
woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 
final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 


return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor and heroism that will live for all time. This is 
but one event out of thousands which ar fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath s History World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 

on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your name and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 

special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 

port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 

wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 

of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 

elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 


He covers every race, every nation, every time and 
holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence. 


46 Page Booklet FREE 


We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your part to buy. It will 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 








style. He pictures the great historical vor WESTERN 


events as though they were happening NEWSPAPER 
before your eyes; he carries you with : ASSOCIATION 
him to see the battles of old; to meet ; : 


140 80, Dearborn St., 


kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 
the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real 
living men and women, and about them he 
im weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


A WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mail, free, 46 pace 

sample booklet of Ridpa:h’s 

History of the World. con'ain- 

ing photogravures of Napoleon, 
Queen Elizabeth, Socrates, ( «sar 

and Shakespeare, diagram of Pana- 
ma Canal, etc., and write me full 
Particulars of your special offer to 


The New England Magazine 
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WARNING 


to Motorists 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
York produces only one regular 
grade of gasolene for motor cars— 


SOCONY Motor Gasoline. 


Some dealers and garage men are 
selling poor blends and worthless 
mixtures under misleading names, 
trying to make the motorist be- 
lieve he is getting our well-known 
product. 


Do not let them deceive you. If 
you want the genuine, reliable 
SOCONY Gasoline, look for the 
RED, WHITE and BLUE SOCONY 
sign on _ service stations and 
garages. 


This sign is the guarantee of qual- 
ity, purity and reliability. It in- 
sures maximum power and miles 
per gallon, clean burning, and 
freedom from carbon troubles. 


Ask for SOCONY gasoline by name and buy only where 
you see the RED, WHITE and BLUE SOCONY sign. 


STANDARD OIL ©. of NEW YORK 
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THE WORKS OF ROWLAND THOMAS 


Winner of the $5000 Short Story 
Prize awarded by Collier's Weekly 


With Rowland Thomas the ranks of American literature 
have acquired a fresh, original writer of unusual power. 


— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





A Picturesque Romance 
of the Tropics 


FELICIDAD 


When a weary and aimless 
wanderer over the seas ran the ROWLAND THOMAS 
bow of his prau on to the gleam- 
ing sands of Felicidad, the place cast its spell on him and 
he stayed,—stayed. to become one of the town’s chief citi- 
zens and its greatest hero. 
Frontispiece in Color $1.25 net 





Once in a while a book is published that is so novel in 
theme and treatment that it takes the reviewers by 
storm. Such a story is ROWLAND THOMAS’S 


FATIMA 


Or Always Pick a Fool for a Husband 


Arthur B. Maurice, the Editor of The Bookman, in in- 
cluding “Fatima” as one of the ten best novels of 1913, 
pronounces it “one of the few genuine novelties of 
the year.” 

Illustrations in Color $1.35 net 











Philippine Realism by an American Kipling 


THE LITTLE GODS 


The author of this stirring and powerful book of life in 
the Philippines was awarded the $5,000 prize, from 30,000 
competitors, by Collier’s Weekly for his remarkable story of 
“Fagan,” which forms the first chapter of ‘“The Little Gods.” 

Illustrated $1.50 net 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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STEINERT’S 


HE BEST PLACE TO BUY A PIANO is at Steinert’s, where 
TL you can select from the largest and best stock of well-known 
Pianos---where there is the greatest variety of styles, widest range of 
prices, highest standards of quality and low, fair prices. There isa rea- 


son why we sell more pianos than any other house in New England- 
Steinway Pianos 
Jewett Pianos Woodbury Pianos 


The famous Pianola Player Pianos 


VICTROLAS : , , ; $15 to $400 


and the largest stock of Victor Records in New England at 


M. Steinert & Sons Company 
New England’s Largest Musical Instrument House 
162 Boylston Street Boston 
242 Main Street - - - Springfield 
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**The Type That Tells’’ 


Thereare Real Reasons 
why the 


ROYAL 


stands first in quality typ- 
ing. There is the new 
Royal way of sending di- 
rect force from the finger- 
tips to the type—at every 
powerful hammerstroke 
of its accelerating type- 
bars of carbon steel! 


And there is a rigid carriage ( 


that meets the millions of blows 
of the type—the “business end 
of the typewriter.” 

The Royal way is “better busi- 
ness,” for its beautiful presswork 
adds the forceful stamp of quality 
to every letter you sign. 








Commonwealth Hotel, Inc. 
BEACON HILL 


Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 











Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.0 
er day, which includes free use of public shower 
aths. 


Nothing to Equal this in New England 


Rooms with private bath $1.50 per day. 
Suites of two rooms and bath $4 per day.” 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
No Liquors sold Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Manager. 


Neurasthenia 
Or Nervous Exhaustion { 


What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest living 
physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says “New 
rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease”’ and thatit 
is due largely to habits which may be corrected by 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. 





250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. Sev 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instruc: 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The. 
price is $2 00 but to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in library paper covers 10 
sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance today. You 
take no risk sending money because, if you are nct satisfied with 
the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at oné 
and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO, 


3603 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michigaa 











N THIS DAY AND AGE 
attention tolyour appear- 

«= ance is an absolute neces- 
sity if you expect to make the 


therefore it pays to ‘look your 
est’’ at all times. Permit 
no one to see you looking 
otherwise; it will injure your 
welfare! Upon the impres- 
sion you constantly make 
rests the failure or success of 
your life. Which to_be 
your ultimate destiny? 3 
new Nose-Shaper ‘‘Trados” 
(Model 22) corrects now il!l- 
oses without opera- 

tion, quickly, safely and per- 
is pl t and 











Before 


f . . . . . 
does not interfere with one’s Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not alisfactory 


nent” Peng worn at MF. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 657 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N.Y: 
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HE finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye— 
the tears and feeling in the tender depths of Fremstad’s noble voice 
the sheer magnificence of a thrilling orchestral finale 
all these elusive tonal beauties are caught and 
expressed in Columbia Records, from the faintest 
Whisper to the vastest tidal wave of sound. 
Volume—TONE—feeling—the most delicate shad- 
ing of a theme are perfectly preserved and supremely 
bresent in every Columbia Record—an exquisite tone- 
Perfection that does not vanish with use. 
You can test these exclusive qualities in a series of 
lome recitals such as no concert audience is ever 
brivileged to hear. Arrange your first recital to-day. 





Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York Grafonola 110 
Prices in Canada Plus Daty Price $110 
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Stork Sheeting is a dainty, waterproof 
fabric, white, light, soft and pliable. 
Invaluable for Baby’s crib, for the sick 


room and for countless household purposes. 


By the yard 





36 inches wide, light or heavy weight, $1.00 
54 inches wide, heavy weight, $1.50 


Insist on seeing our registered trade mark on the selvage 
before you buy. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
the goods postpaid on receipt of price. 


# SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 2 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 24F BOSTON 


Also makers of STORK Pants, STORK Baby Shoes 
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